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which the Eastern Empire enjoyed decent government between the death of Basil II. and the elevation to the Imperial dignity of the crafty soldier, Alexius Comnenus, in 1081. The half-dozen emperors who intervened were the nominees of factions; not one of them displayed any competence in the contest with the power of Islam, which was now reviving under the leadership of the Seljuk Turks.
About the end of the ninth century the khalifs at Bagdad were recovering a little of the control over their wide dominions which had been slipping from their grasp. But the recovery was only temporary. One family, the Hamdanides, established a hereditary governorship in Mesopotamia and Northern Syria. The Abbassides had become definitely orthodox Sunnites, the school of doctrine to which the Turkish converts in the East adhered; while the Persians were Shiites holding at once the belief in the hereditary title of the descendants of Ali to the khalifate, and a mystical or allegorical interpretation of the Koran as opposed to the literalism of the Sunnites. In Africa the Aglabite governors were displaced by Obeidullah, a descendant of Ali, who there established what is called the Fatimide dynasty, which in the second half of the century secured also the supremacy of Egypt. Meanwhile, a family of Persian governors, the Buides, who though they were Shiites did not recognize the claims of the African Fatimides, established an ascendency at Bagdad, where they ruled as protectors of the Abbasside khalif without being able to get rid of the Turkish mercenary troops, who, being Sunnites, were at perpetual feud with the Shiites.
It was under these conditions that a mighty, if brief, independent monarchy was set up in the East. At Ghazni, in the modern Afghanistan, towards the close of the tenth century, the governor of the province himself, a Turkish warrior, Sabuktagin, renewed the attacks of Islam upon the Punjab. In 998 he was succeeded by his mighty son, Mahmud of Ghazni. Mahmud conducted a series of sanguinary campaigns into the Punjab. His armies swept eastward as far as the Jumna, and southward into Gujrat; whence he carried off the great gates of the temple of Somnath, which were only restored after more than eight hundred years had passed. He gathered immense spoils, and acquired credit by the destruction of innumerable idols. But, like so many of the conquerors who descended through the mountains from Afghanistan, he came not to organize empire, but to gather spoil. Beyond the mountains, on the other hand, he made himself master of all the Farther East. Persia owned his sway, though he himself owned the supremacy of the khalif as the spiritual head of Mohammedanism, whose claim to temporal authority might be quietly ignored. War was the constant employment of the great Mahmud; but though he was much more of a conqueror than a, statesman, he occupied a foremost position among the powerful